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foolish, and some of our Brother Soldiers don't fear
God, we therefore desire that these Forts may be
pull'd down, and kick'd out of the way."

The leadership of the great revolt that was im-
pending fell naturally upon Poctiac, who, since
the coming of the English, had established himself
with his squaws and children on a wooded island in
Lake St. Clair, barely out of view of the fortifica-
tions of Detroit. In all Indian annals no name
is more illustrious than Pontiac's; no figure more
forcefully displays the good and bad qualities of his
race. Principal chief of the Ottawa tribe, he was
also by 1763 the head of a powerful confederation
of Ottawas, Ojibwas, and Potawatomi, and a leader
known and respected among Algonquin peoples
from the sources of the Ohio to the Mississippi.
While capable of acts of magnanimity, he had
an ambition of Napoleonic proportions, a.nd to at-
tain his ends he was prepared to use any means.
More clearly than most of his forest contempora-
ries, he perceived that in the life of the Indian
people a crisis had come. He saw that, unless the
tide of English invasion was rolled back at once,
all would be lost. The colonial farmers would
push in after the soldiers; the forests would be cut
away; the hunting-grounds would be destroyed?